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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



EXPERT GUIDANCE TO THE COL- 
LECTIONS OF THE MUSEUM 

A LMOST everyone who has entered 
/\ the great galleries of Europe in 
f~~\ an earnest spirit and with limited 
*• *■ time has longed for the aid of 
some one who could guide them quickly 
to what they wished to see and give them 
any needed information with assurance 
of its accuracy. Directors and Curators 
could give this aid but they have other 
and more important duties, and the im- 
portunate and persistent "Official guides" 
who press their services upon the stranger 
at the entrance of such great museums as 
the Louvre are abhorrent to any student or 
lover of art. Nor is this desire confined to 
travelers and strangers. Those who are 
most at home in any great city may be the 
greatest strangers to its art collections. 
Indeed, it is from old-time residents of New 
York and those who have long been mem- 
bers of our Museum that the demand for 
expert guidance in examining its collections 
is most urgent. 

The need is various. There is the serious 
student who wishes to center his observa- 
tion on particular objects or classes of ob- 
jects, to know where to find them quickly 
and perhaps to give them a more careful 
examination than could be made if they 
remained in their cases. There is the 
amateur who wishes to see the chief objects 
of interest in the Museum, and to have 
some one who can perform the function for 
which his European Baedeker uses the star 
or double star, but with more intelligence 
and sympathy. There are the teachers who 
want to know what objects in the Museum 
they should see, and how they should see 
them in order that they may be able to 
interest their pupils and put themselves 
in position to use the object lessons of the 
Museum. 

It is to meet all these needs and to re- 
lieve other members of its staff from duties 
that have become onerous, that the 
Museum has appointed Mrs. Lucy O. 
Perkins to a position on its staff. She will 
be prepared to show the collections under 
expert guidance to members and visitors 
by previous appointment, whether the 



purpose be a general visit or inspection of 
particular collections or of particular ob- 
jects. This service will be free to members 
and to teachers in the public schools, as 
well as to scholars under their guidance. 
To all others a charge of twenty-five cents 
per person will be made, with a minimum 
charge of one dollar an hour. This charge 
is made in the belief that those who desire 
this service should bear some part of its 
cost and in order to bring within reasonable 
limits the demands upon the time of the 
Instructor. 

The appointment of a special officer to 
this kind of a position is no new departure 
in Museum practice, though something of 
a novelty. The Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston and the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History in New York have already 
set the example. R. W. de F. 



A MADONNA AND CHILD 

BY 
GIOVANNI BELLINI 

THE Madonna and Child by 
Giovanni Bellini which is repro- 
duced here is the most important 
work of the Venetian school 
which the Museum has yet acquired. It 
has not hitherto been known to writers 
on art and is therefore of peculiar interest 
as being yet one more revelation of the 
artist's inexhaustible fertility of invention 
in treating this the commonest theme of 
Italian art. 

The picture is on a poplar wood panel in 
oil and measures 35^ X 28% inches. In 
front of a dull orange-red curtain, the 
Madonna is seated holding the Infant 
Christ in both hands. Her mantle is a pure 
intense blue, the undergarment is dull 
purplish red, the headdress white. The 
flesh color is luminous and of a warm ivory 
tint. In front is a marble balustrade on 
which is the signature Joannes Bellinus, 
the second L being, as in the majority of 
authentic signatures by the artist, longei 
than the first. The curtain is drawn aside 
to the spectator's left, revealing behind the 
Madonna's figure the outskirts of a sma 1 
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